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ROMAN FIBULAE FROM CHICHESTER 
BY E. J. W. HILDYARD, F.S.A. 


The seventeen Roman fibulae to be described here were 
dug up in 1933-35 by Mr. F. Sadler of Marsden, Little 
London, Chichester, in his garden on the opposite side of the 
street to his house. The best account I can give of the 
excavation is as follows : 

He dug three large holes some 20 ft. by 10 ft., the first 
two side by side 11 ft. 6 in. from the west wall of the garden 
and 51 ft. 6 in. from the north, with their long axes east and 
west. The third hole was 16 ft. from the west wall and’ 14 
ft. from the north, with long axis north and south. Struc- 
tures found included a cobbled path, two walls, two “middens’’ 
and parts of a tiled floor. A surprising quantity of pottery 
and objects, including 60 coins, were found, most of which, I 
believe, are now in Chichester Museum. Apart from the 
fibulae I also have in my collection a restored high shouldered 
bowl or olla in hard black ware with sharply everted rim, 
probably a late Ist century type. 

At least one of the holes was dug to a depth of 13 ft., 
at which level “early pottery”’ was encountered, two of the 
brooches were found at depths between 7 ft. 6 ins. and 8 ft. 
and another at 5 ft. No more details are known to me. 

THE FIBULAE—(Numbers are those of my collection). 
47. A very fragmentary specimen with just enough of the bow 
left to show that the general shape must have been very 
similar to that published in the Verulamium Report (No. 3). 
This is a Derivative of the Nauheim type and can be dated 
to the mid Ist century. The holes on the bow are pitting, 
not decoration. 

48. Fragmentary brooch of similar type to 47, but with a 
broader foot and incised line of decoration on the bow. The 
Camulodunum Report No. 64 provides a comparable example. 
49. A complete but unusually small! brooch with incised zig-zag 
decoration on the bow, of similar type to Verulamium No. 3, 
50 and 51. Two fragmentary brooches of the La Tene III 
“Safety pin” type. Wessex examples of these fibulae have re- 
cently been classified and listed by Mrs. M. J. Fowler (Archzo- 
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logical Journal CX, pages 88-106). These examples are her 
type 38 with flattened bow. Mid to late Ist century. 

52. A perfect example of the true “Safety pin” (Mrs. 
Fowler’s type 3a). As she points out, such a simple type is 
difficult to date closely, but it fits in with Nos. 50, 51, 53 and 
54 and may be assigned to the mid Ist century. 

53. Almost complete brooch of ‘ Colchester’ or ‘ Swarling’ 
Type (Camulodunum Type III, Mrs. Fowler’s Type 3p). The 
bow is decorated with small triangular panels, the catchplate 
is perforated by two holes, the spring has six cords and the 
side wings are very small. Almost identical specimens ap- 
peared at Camulodunum (Nos. 9 and 11) and Verulamium 
(No. 20) c 50 a. 

54. Larger but very similar to 53. The sunken dotted 
decoration down the bow is narrower, the foot is blunter, there 
are no holes in the catchplate and the bow is slightly con- 
cave. These features would make it appear typologically later 
than 53. Half of pin broken off. 

55. Cross ribbed bow brooch, Collingwood’s Group O. Pin 
missing, one small hole in catchplate. The bow has, of course, 
been considerably flattened by pressure in the ground. This is 
an imported continental type not common in Britain. Colling- 
wood says it does not last into the Flavian period, but one has 
been found at Wetherby (Yorks Archzological Journal, Part 
122, page 103) in a gravel pit with late first and second century 
material. 

56. Hinged pin and upper part of the bow (flattened by 
pressure) of a brooch of Camulodunum Type XVIII. A, Col- 
lingwood’s Strip Bow, Group L. ‘The bow is unusually broad 
and the longitudinal ridges are varied by a cable moulding down 
the middle. ‘This is a common type in southern England, and 
lasts to the end of Nero’s reign with occasional survivals into 
Flavian times. 

57. A smaller and feebler version of 56 with the ridges 
reduced to two, one down each side of the upper half of the 
bow. The weak cross moulding and foot would make this a 
late and degenerate example of the type. The hinged pin 
is missing. 

58. Foot and lower part only of the bow of a brooch, which 
may have belonged to the Tapering Bow (Collingwood Group 
M) variety, a late Ist-early 2nd century type. 

59. Brooch of the well known ‘Langton Down’ type 
(Camulodunum Type, XII. C), first studied by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler in the Lydney Report (pages 71-75) and found in 
great quantity (50 specimens), at Colchester. This specimen, 
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lacking only part of the pin, is unusually small for this type 
and has a plain bevelled bow instead of the usual longitudinal 
decoration. The spring cover is cylindrical and there is a 
triangular opening in the catchplate. The nearest parallel 
(Camulodunum No. 110) was not stratified, but most of the 
type at Colchester which were, belong to periods III and 
IV (43-61 a.v.). This is undoubtedly a typologically late and 
poor example and must be one of the last of this long lived 
type which had started about a century earlier. 

Apart from this specimen, I can make the following addi- 
tions to the lists given in the Lydney and Camulodunum 
Reports : 

1. South Ferriby, Lincs., three specimens, all of Camulo- 


dunum Class B (Hull Museum Publications No. 39 1906 PI. 
XXVIII Nos. 3, 6 and 7). 


2. Black Dyke, Suffolk, formerly in the Corner Collec- 


tion, also Class B. I have a photograph, but do not know 
the brooch’s present whereabouts. 


3. Park Street Villa, St. Albans, Class B, Archeological 
Journal C11, page 64. 
60. Aucissa brooch, but without the name, as usual, Camu- 
lodunum Type XVII. Collingwood Group C. A small neat 
example, perfect except for the loss of one of the knobs at the 
head. They are common on early sites in southern England 
(32 at Colchester’) and there are a few outliers in the north. 
In addition to those quoted in the Camulodunum Report, there 
were three (two of them inscribed) at South Ferriby. Mid 
Ist century. 
61. Plate brooch of tinned bronze. Most of the hinged pin 
is missing and the edge is slightly broken away in places. 
identical specimen at Camulodunum (No. 179) shows that it 
had six small lugs round the edge, of which only two survive, 
and a marginal groove. In the centre is a circular recess with 
a central hole which, it is suggested, possibly once held a stone. 
The Colchester specimen was found in stratified deposits dated 
40-43 a.p. 
62. Bow fronted brooch. Collingwood Group Y. The 
broad bow with a moulding down each side is divided into 
three panels, the centre having four six-pointed depressions, the 
upper and lower panels each six triangular depressions them- 
selves arranged in a triangle, all of which have held enamel, 
scarcely any of which remains. This is a type common on 
the continent, but this specimen adds one more to the small 
number that have been found in Britain. Early 2nd century. 
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63. Penannular brooch in very fragile condition, most of pin 
missing. ‘This is the early form of this long lived type, with 
rolled back terminals. Dated examples at Colchester are mid 
Ist century. 

These brooches, which mostly belong to the first genera- 
tion after the Roman Conquest, form an interesting cross 
section of the fibulae in use at that time. As might be ex- 
pected at Chichester imported types predominate, but the 
native versions of La Tene III are also represented. The 
comparison, on a small scale, with Camulodunum, is striking. 


[For illustrations see Frontispiece) 


SALEHURST CHURCH: THE WIGSELL CHAPEL 
BY J. L. WARD 


During the present repairs to the roof and interior of 
Salehurst Church in connection with which a public Appeal 
was launched (Note 1)) the flooring of the Wigsell Chapel 
was taken up and owing to the presence of beetle and rot was 
completely relaid. The existing floor covering of planks and 
joists, probably laid in 1861 when the Church was “restored,” 
was taken up and a layer of rubble and brickwork was revealed. 
On the recommendation of the Diocesan Surveyor an examina- 
tion was made of the foundations supporting this floor and 
opportunity was taken to inspect the burial vault, to which 
entry was available by means of a loose flagstone situate in 
the South West corner of the flooring revealed under the 
timbering cover. 

The Wigsell Chapel is referred to in 8.4.C. xlvi 85, and 
is described in Hodson, “ History of Salehurst” (1913), whilst 
Meads, in his “ History of Salehurst Church ” (1933) (Note 2), 
deals more fully with the Architectural features of this in- 
teresting structure. Its chief characteristic is the tomb in 
the North wall under an ogee arch or wall canopy, with 
crockets and finial flanked with square pinnacles with gables, 
crocketed and finialed and generally indicative of late 14th 
century work. It is not known whom this tomb commemorates, 
but Hodson (Note 3) surmises that it may possibly be that of 
Sir John Culpeper, who bought Wigsell in the Parish of 
Salehurst in 1348. 

It seems clear that the Chapel was originally built primarily 
to accommodate this handsome tomb, as not only does it still 
in its fragmentary state dominate the interior, but the large 
North window on the North wall of the Chapel is sited con- 
siderably off-centre and well to the East end of the North wall, 
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indicating that the siting of the tomb in its recess in the North 
wall was the paramount consideration in its design. There is 
one other window in the Chapel, at the East end, and, con- 
sidering the size of the Chapel, fenestration is ample, both 
windows clearly designed to admit maximum light to the tomb 
and the recumbent effigy which probably occupied the flat 
rectangular table which is deeply recessed in the existing wall. 
There is now no record of any effigy, but from the character 
of the tomb and the objective treatment of the Chapel, it was 
clearly designed for some person of note. In the Church there 
exists no other tomb comparable to this in design or size; there 
is only a table tomb under a window in the South aisle, about 
which nothing is known. 

If Hodson’s surmise that the tomb is that of Sir John 
Culpeper is correct, there is a reference to Salehurst Church 
in the Will of William Culpeper of Wigsell, who was a 
descendant of Sir John. William Culpeper in his will of 
16 November, 1559, desired that he “ be buried in the Parish 
church of Salehurst, where my good dere wife Cicely Culpeper 
doth lye,” and directed that the sum of £10 might be set 
apart “for a tome to set on my grave.” (Note 4.) 

It is known that in the restoration of 1861 the ledger tomb 
slabs that covered the floor of the Chapel were removed (with 
all others in the Chancel) to their present position in the 
tower floor space, including that of Dame Elizabeth Harcourt 
(died 1713), whose family lived at Wigsell after disposal by 
the Culpepers in the 17th Century (Note 5), but no records 
exist of burials in the Chapel earlier than that of Dame 
Harcourt as the Parish Registers, which first date from 1575, 
do not encompass the deaths of the earlier Culpepers. 

The Vicar (Rev. E. W. Rudge), accompanied the fore- 
man mason and the writer on entry to the Vault on 16th 
August, 1954. Access via a flight of 12 stone steps running 
South to North, disclosed a plain rectangular brick walled 
chamber supporting a barrel-vault also of brick, with a West to 
East axis 7ft. at apex and coextensive in plan, with the floor 
surface of the Chapel above. The brickwork was plain with 
thick mortar without rendering and appeared to be simple 
18th Century masons’ work, using the thin brick and rough 
mortar then in use. There was some evidence of damp at 
the extreme west end, but otherwise the vault was in good 
repair and brickwork and pointing firm and well preserved. 

At the East end of the vault were placed five lead coffins, 
two below and three above, all of 18th Century design, with 
brass nameplates which were loose, having apparently become 
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detached from the wooden outer coffins, vestiges of which were 
seen to have attached a leather covering with brass studding 
characteristic of the period. The three coffins displayed were 
those of Richard Harcourt (died 12th May, 1777, aged 67), 
Elizabeth Harcourt, daughter of Sir Philip Harcourt of 
Wigsell (died 4th March, 1778, aged 70) and Phoebe Harcourt 
(died 10th December, 1779, aged 70). It was not possible 
to read the inscription of the two lower coffins without dis- 
turbance, so the identity of these was not ascertained. Pre- 
sumably one of these would be that of Dame Elizabeth 
Harcourt. A wreath of evergreens with a note of date of 
entry was deposited and the vault was closed. There was no 
trace of any other remains apart from the five lead coffins and 
no mural or floor openings were seen indicative of earlier 
burials or disposals of human remains. It may be surmised 
that if any did exist, they were disposed of prior to the con- 
struction or reconstruction of the vault, which may well have 
been undertaken by the Harcourt family who were in possession 
of the Wigsell Estate during the period from which the 
brickwork clearly dates. 

Presumably after the construction of the present wall 
tomb there were later tombs erected in this Chapel. Hayley, 
who visited the Church in 1778 (Note 6), states that in the 
Wigsell Chapel there was then a tomb having “a brass plate 
inlayed on its flat stone and three brass escutcheons on its 
front: which are all gone, and had formerly, as it seems, sup- 
ported by four columns at the corners a wrought tester or 
canopy of one stone, which stone is now there laying on its 
edge against ye wall.’ There is a large stone (Note 7) to be 
seen outside the church forming a pavement to the priests’ 
door immediately outside the external east end wall of the 
Chapel; it is much worn, but appears to have rivet marks on 
its upper face and possibly this is the stone to which Hayley 
refers as having “a brass plate inlayed.”” Hodson compares 
it with the table stone on the tomb of Sir Thomas Hoo at 
Horsham. 

It does not resemble a canopy or tester on examination 
and if it in fact be the stone once inlaid with a brass plate, 
there is now no trace of the “ wrought tester.” 

From Hayley’s description and from the character of this 
existent stone it seems clear that it has no connection with the 
wall tomb recessed in the thickness of the North wall and 
consequently identification of both the wall tomb and the 
stone ledger remains uncertain. From an architectural point 
of view, it is regrettable that the Church Organ has since 1895 
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occupied most of the space of this Chapel and the full beauty 
of the design can only be appreciated when the instrument is 
dismantled for repair, as in 1954, when repairs to the organ 


were part of the work undertaken by the Parochial Church 
Council. 


NOTES 
NOTE 1.—See “ The Times” newspaper 3rd Feb., 1953: 
of a total of £3,500 plus required, over £2,300 has been col- 
lected chiefly by local subscriptions. The External stonework 
of the Tower and aisles remains to be repaired and interior 
flooring and seating restored. 
NOTE 2.—Salehurst Church was No. 112 et seq in a weekly 
series published in the “ Sussex Express,” 1936, written by W. 
Edward Meads descriptive of Sussex Churches: the series 
dealing with this Church consists of an exhaustive architectural 
examination of the fabric and forms a complement to Hodson’s 
briefer treatment. 
NOTE 3.—L. J. Hodson, id. p. 48. NOTE 4.—Hodson, 
id. p. 48, & “ Sussex Record Society,” Vol. 45. 
NOTE 5.—Hodson id. p. 109. The Culpeper family had 
a long and honourable association with Wigsell and the 
Hollingbourne Branch of the family later became owners: it 
appears to have been brought into the Harcourt family by 
Elizabeth Lee who married Sir Philip Harcourt, of Stanton 
Harcourt, Oxon., about 1775. Her father, John Lee, had 
purchased the Estate from William English of Brightling 
sometime after 1643, when William English, by tradition a 
pantry-boy in the Culpeper’s service, “ bought out” his late 
masters. Violet Lady Milner, widow of Alfred Viscount 
Milner, now resides at Wigsell. 
NOTE 6.—Hodson op. cit. p. 48. 
NOTE 7.—It measures approximately 3 ft. x 6 ft. 9 in. x 5 in., 
with moulded edges. 


NORTHIAM GLASS FURNACE 
BY V. F. M. OLIVER, B.A. 
In 1882 the late Mr. J. Winser-Lord of Church House, 


Northiam, found much glazed sandstone when doing some 
draining in a part of Great Goteley Wood called “ Glasshouse 
field.” This small clearing runs down to the west side of the 
stream dividing the parishes of Northiam and Beckley, it is 
about one mile N.E. of Northiam church. The National Grid 
reference is 51/842 250. 
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In 1932 the late Mr. S. E. Winbolt and Mr. G. H. 
Kenyon visited the site and confirmed the presence of a glass 
furnace, but did no further work on it.’ 

During the summer of 1954 the writer located and ex- 
cavated the actual furnace site. Unfortunately a modern ditch 
has been dug right through the centre of the furnace floor, but 
sufficient crucible, glass and brick floor have been found to 
prove the site, there were also some fragments of pottery. The 
dimensions of the shed floor on which the small furnace stood 
were found to be about 20 ft. by 11 ft., the long axis running 
east and west. The foundations were about 2 ft. below the 
present ground level. 

As scrap glass can be re-used by adding it to a fresh batch, 
there is very little left for the excavator to find and it is in 
small pieces, which make it difficult to reconstruct. The glass 
is of good “barilla” quality, typical of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury and pale green in colour. Enough was recovered to show 
that both window and vessel glass was produced here. A 
fragment of white fine quality glass was found, probably 
“ cullet”’ and possibly imported, also some fragments of small 
glass rods of about 4 in. and 1/16 in. in diameter. No 
coloured glass was found, nor any glass “ bugles,” the tubular 
beads sown on to embroidery dresses, etc., for ornament. 

“In March, 1579, Sebastian Orlanden, of Venice, was 
involved in a dispute with John Smith, citizen and glazier of 
London, concerning the glass-house at Beckley.” This appears 
to have been pulled down before 1581, by which time another 
glass furnace had been set up in the adjoining parish of 
Northiam.? Furnaces were tiny and a “glass-house” was easily 
moved to available fuel supplies. It is probable that this 
Northiam furnace is the one in Great Goteley Wood and that 
the Beckley glass-house awaits discovery. 

Representative fragments of the Northiam glass and 
pottery have been given to the Society’s museum at Lewes. 

' See “ Wealden Glass.” 8. E. Winbolt, 1933, ». 51. The 
usual glass waste, both window and vessel, of good “barilla’ 


late \6th century quality was found and a single blue glass 
“ bugle.” 


See V.C.H. II., p. 255. Orlanden appears to have made 
glass “ bugles” at Beckley. 


TREASON BY WORDS 


BY R. F. HUNNISETT 


‘The characters of very few of even the most eminent men 
of the Middle Ages are known today. Their public careers 
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can be traced, but their words and thoughts are rarely en- 
countered. Still fewer of the lesser folk are known as 
individuals. The two cases which follow are therefore of 
considerable importance for social history in that they record 
the colloquially expressed thought of unknown Sussex men of 
the fifteenth century. From this point of view it is immaterial 
whether the accusations were just or malicious. If the ac- 
cused did not make the alleged remarks, they were the childien 
of the brains of the accusers, men of similar social standing 
and of the same neighbourhood. 

The cases are equally important legally. Although the 
only statute defining treason which was in force in the fifteenth 
century’ did not include treason by words, it is now generally 
accepted that words could constitute treason at common law, 
both at that time and earlier.?_ Nevertheless, very few cases 
are known, and these two make an appreciable addition to their 
number. 

It is impossible to assess their exact political significance. 
The treasonable remarks may well have been merely light- 
hearted, inconsequential alehouse chatter, induced by the 
potency of the local brew. On the other hand, this was the 
eve of the Wars of the Roses, when the dissatisfaction with 
the “ government,” which was a feature of the whole Middle 
Ages, was intensified ; and the second case occurred immediately 
after Jack Cade’s Rebellion, in which the accused had parti- 
cipated. What is conclusively proved, however, is that the 
way in which the Lancastrians had gained the throne was still 
generally remembered and that there was a flourishing rumour 
that Henry VI was of very poor mental calibre. 

The first case was brought before the King’s Bench by a 
venire facias of 8 November, 1441,° which ordered the mayor 
and bailiffs of Chichester to have the appeal made by Thomas 
atte Wode of Chichester, “ Bocher”’, against Robert Seman of 
Chichester, “ Tanner”, coram Rege on 12 November when the 
bailiffs were also to have Thomas and Robert there. Among 
the many points of interest in the return is the fact that the 
“appeal” proves to be far removed from the conventional 
formal appeal of the Middle Ages. The return is in these 
words :* 

“ Before the arrival of the writ attached to this schedule, 
namely, on Monday the feast of St. Leonard, 20 Henry VI,’ 
at Chichester, there came before us, John Sherar, mayor, and 
John Hilly, chief bailiff of the city, in the view of frankpledge 
held there, Thomas atte Wode of Chichester, who is named 
in the writ. He immediately asked to be allowed to speak and 
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be heard for the lord King and this was granted. When 
silence had been obtained (silencio plebi imposito) Thomas 
burst forth in English against Robert Seman, who is named in 
the writ, saying: ‘1 seye that Robyn Seman ys a fals Traitour 
to the kyng and that I shal make good upon his body.’ Hear- 
ing this, we associated with us John Novyngton and Richard 
Marchall, the King’s coroners of the city, and on behalf of 
the lord King ordered Thomas to declare before us and the 
coroners all the treasons and other things which by artifice, 
fraud or evil design might result in injury to the crown 
(in lesionem Regie magestatis) or be to the prejudice of the 
King, and which he denounced in Robert. Then Thomas 
before us and the coroners uttered these words in the same 
tongue: ‘ Robyn Seman the kyngis Traitour seide to me that 
the kyng oure soverain lord was no kyng ne noon sholde be 
and yat sholde be knowe in short tyme.’ Asked by us of the 
day, year and place of Robert’s words, he replied in the same 
tongue: ‘ Robyn seide the wordis to me the moneday next after 
seynt George day twelvemonthe afore seynt George day that 
last was* at Chichestr’ in an hosterie called the Tabard.’ 
Questioned further by us why he had concealed such wicked 
treasonable words for so long, he replied in the same tongue : ‘ I 
have not kept hem privee but opened hem diversly.’ Asked if he 
wished to say anything more for the lord King, he replied : 
‘I wyl seye no more at this tyme til I come to my kyngys 
presence and thenne I shal seye more.’ Considering all this, 
we immediately arrested both Robert and Thomas and com- 
mitted them to the King’s city gaol to be guarded, and as 
quickly as possible we certified the whole affair to the lord 
King in his council distinctly and clearly under our seals and 
those of the coroners. Moreover, we, John Hilly and Geoffrey 
Savage, the city bailiffs, have the bodies of Robert and Thomas 
ready before the King on the day contained in the writ, where- 
ever he may then be in England, and further we answer that 
the accusations of treason in the manner and form in which 
they are recited above are and were the causes of the arrest 
and detention in prison of Robert and Thomas.” 

Both’ appeared before the Justices at Westminster on the 
required day and were committed to the Marshalsea. A few 
days later," however, Robert Seman was allowed his freedom, 
William Hore, “ marchaunt,”’ John Hilly, “ Gentilman,”’ 
Humphrey Henster, “ Gentilman,” and John Stere, ‘“ Tanner,” 
all of Chichester, going surety for his appearance in court in 
Hilary term. From Hilary the case was adjourned until 
Easter and then until Michaelmas again, Robert’s mainpernors 
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on these occasions being reduced to two—Humphrey Henster 
and Thomas Elyot of Wonersh, Surrey, “ Gentilman.” During 
all this time the accuser was languishing in the Marshalsea. 
In Easter term the Justices ordered the Sussex J.P.s to send 
them any indictments of Robert Seman for treason or felony 
made before them, or, if there were none, to hold an inquisition 
as to his reputation (de gestu at fama) in the neighbourhood 
of Chichester, sending the verdict coram Rege in Michaelmas 
term. The J.P.s returned that they had no indictments of 
Robert, and that the inquest jury knew no evil of him. No- 
body having any other accusations against Robert in King’s 
Bench, he went sine die. Thomas’s fate is not recorded. It 
is doubtful, however, whether his year’s imprisonment would 
have been regarded as sufficient punishment for his false appeal, 
especially if he was the same Thomas atte Wode who was 
delivered from Battle gaol in 1438.° 

The second case was brought before Edmund, duke of 
Somerset, and his fellows, justices of oyer and terminer,'® at 
Lewes on 29 June, 1451. The bill, as presented by the jurors, 
is as follows :'' 

“ Hit is to be enquerid for our sovereyn lord the kyng that 
yfi John Merfeld of Brightlyng in the shire of Sussex husbond- 
man and William Merfeld of Brightlyng in the shire forseid 
husbondman at Brightlyng in the opyn market the sonday in 
the Feste of seynt Anne the xxviij yer of our seide sovereyn 
lord’? falsly seide that the kyng was a naturell Fooll and wolde 
ofte tymes holde a staff in his handez with a brid on the ende 
pleyng therwith as a Fooll and that a noder kyng most be 
ordeyned to rule the land sayng that the kyng was no persone 
able to rule the land. 

Also the seide John at Brightiyng the soneday next afore 
seynt lukes day the xxixe yer of our seide soverayn lord the 
kyng‘* in the opyn alehous ther falsly seide to William Burford 
that the Chartor that our seide soverayn lord made of the 
First insurrection was fals and he also. 

Also the seide John at Brightlyng on seynt James evyn 
the xxviij yer aboueseid’* falsly seide that he and his felawship 
wolde arise ayen and whan they were up they wolde leue no 
Gentilman alyve but such as theym list to haue.” 

The “ First Insurrection’ was Jack Cade’s Rebellion, 
for their parts in which William Meryfeld, “ yoman,” John 
Meryfeld, “ yoman,” both of “ Britlyng,” and William Burford 
of “ Britlyng,” “ yoman,” one of the constables of Nether- 
field Hundred, were included on 7 July, 1450, in the general 
pardon*® of which John had apparently so poor an opinion. 
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Beyond the fact that the case was adjourned until 1 July, 1451, 
to Chichester,"* no more is known. The Plea Rolls of this 
commission of oyer and terminer have not survived and so this, 
like many a story from the medieval legal records, must reruain 
unfinished. 

25 Edward III (1352) Stat. 5 c. 2: Statutes of the Realm I, pp. 

319-20. 

English Historical Review, XXXII, pp. 556-61. 

Public Record Office, Ancient Indictments, File 237 m. 23. 

Ibid.,m. 24. I translate the Latin part, omitting part of the “common 

form.” 

6 November, 1441. 

25 April, 1440. 

The subsequent details of the case are on Coram Rege Roll 722 

(Mich. 20 Henry VI), Rex m. 32 d. 

23 November, 1441. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1436-41, p. 265. 

For their commission, dated 20 May, 1451, see Calendar of Patent 

Rolls, 1446-52, p. 477. 

Ancient Indictments, 122 m. 28. 

26 July, 1459. 

11 October, 1450. 

Friday, 24 July, 1450. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1446-52, p. 353. 

Ancient Indictments, 122 m. 28 d. 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS CI. 


ST. NICHOLAS, ITCHINGFIELD 


This church was, until 1865, a simple parallelogram with 
no structural division between nave and chancel, except for 
the belfry at the west end. Part of the north wall, as well as 
the west wall of the nave, date from the twelfth century, and 
the west door and one original north window survive from 
this period. The chancel was rebuilt in 1713, in fact, the 
whole north wall east of the fourteenth century buttress 
was re-erected at this time and may have been a re-build. 
There are stones with initials, including A.H., for the Rev. 
Alexander Hay, with the date 1717, when the work was pro- 
bably completed. Into the north wall, as well as the south 
wall of the chancel are built a number of twelfth century 
windows from the original building. A very interesting oak 
framed beifry was erected in the fifteenth century outside the 
west end, masking the beautiful fourteenth century window 
above the west door. Sir Gilbert Scott restored the church in 
1865 and added the south aisle and the east window. A good 
fifteenth :entury window was refixed in the aisle, 
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From the evidence of wills the church once contained 
images of Our Lady, St. Christopher, St. Erasmus, St. Michael 
and St. Ursula. There was also an Easter Sepulchre. 

Among the fittings are a chancel screen of late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century date, restored, an altar slab (possibly 
a tomb slab), three seventeenth century bells and a chair of 
the same period. 


W.HG. 


PARISH CHURCH of ST. NICHOLAS 
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THE MUSEUM AT CHICHESTER 
BY F. W. STEER, F.S.A. 


Since the Dissolution of Religious Houses, the choir of 
the Chichester Greyfriars’ Church has been put to many uses.’ 
For a long time it served as the Guildhall of the City and as 
a court of justice; it then became a storchouse for sporting 
equipment and later for potatoes. Under secular control this 
superb remnant of thirteenth-century architecture has suffered 
many indignities in the past but, almost miraculously, it has 
escaped demolition and is now in an excellent state of repair. 
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This is due to the wisdom and generosity of the Chichester 
City Council, whose regard for the preservation of ancient 
buildings may well be noted and emulated by other authorities. 

But the Greyfriars’ choir is not now an empty shell. Last 
year the City Council allowed the building to be used as a 
museum and granted funds towards the cost of equipment. 
That was a very modest beginning, and further grants have 
enabled permanent showcases to be erected and storage room 
to be provided ; all this has been done without interfering with 
any of the architectural features. 

On 25th July, 1955, a large number of people represent- 
ing various Sussex interests heard the Mayor of Chichester 
(Councillor L. Evershed-Martin) declare his happiness at see- 
ing a Museum established in his city. He urged the assembly 
to see that nothing should allow this museum to follow the un- 
happy fate of its predecessor, which was dismantled and the 
collections dispersed. This sad story has, however, a happy end- 
ing in so far that some of the Chichester treasures have now been 
recovered. Mrs. Grahame Clark (wife of the Disney Professor 
of Archeology in the University of Cambridge, a daughter of 
the late Mr. Llewellyn White of Selsey, and an archzologist 
who has done much valuable work in the Chichester area) 
deciared the Museum open. She was followed by Professor 
Grahame Clark, who spoke on the functions of, and need for, 
museums where archeological and other evidence of former 
ages may be made available for study. Tributes were paid— 
and they were never more richly deserved or more sincerely 
expressed—to Dr. A. E. Wilson, F.S.A., whose perseverance, 
technical ability and concern for the future, has brought this 
museum into existence. Neither must the part that Mrs. 
Wilson played in preparing the cases for this year’s exhibition 
be overlooked. 

The method of displaying the objects is entirely satisfying : 
large, well-lit cases painted pale blue outside and a pinkish 
shade inside show the exhibits to advantage. Brightness and 
cleanliness are everywhere apparent; the generous spacing and 
clear labelling (supplemented by diagrams where necessary) 
enable the visitor to follow the history of West Sussex from 
the prehistoric to the medieval period as revealed by the spade. 
Later centuries are illustrated by a wide variety of objects. 
The exhibition is thus completely harmonious, the chronological 
arrangement is simple to follow and of unquestionable inter- 
est, and there is not so much on show that the visitor gets 
mental indigestion. The spaces behind the main showcases 
have been skilfully adapted as storage accommodation for the 
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vast quantity of relics which Dr. Wilson and his band of 
archeologists have recovered from excavations in Chichester 
and its environs. 

We must look forward to the day when a permanent 
curator will be in charge of the museum thus enabling it to be 
open throughout the year, instead of only for a few weeks 
during the summer. Dr. Wilson’s enthusiasm now enables 
Chichester to have yet another attraction for visitors and, what 
is more important, a place properly equipped for archzologists 
to study at close quarters the finds which he has described so 
eloquently in the Society’s Collections. Many have discovered 
and recorded sites of archeological interest, but few can claim 
to have established a museum in a setting of such outstanding 
historic and architectural merit. 

" See W. V. Crake, ‘ The Chichester Grey Friars’ Church,’ in S.4.C., 
vol. li, pp. 14-36, for an architectural description of the building. 


SAXON CINERARY URN FROM PAGHAM 
CHURCHYARD 


BY A. H. COLLINS, M.A. 


In March, 1954, the sexton at Pagham, while digging a 
grave some 50 yards W.S.W. of the S.W. corner of the 
Church, came across fragments of an ornamented pot, together 
with rims from two plain pots. The latter are of typical pre- 
Conquest form and paste as illustrated by Wilson and Dunning 
in 8.4.C., xcit. 151 Fig. 3. How close these were to the orna- 
mented pot it is impossible to say. 

The ornament is similar to that of the cinerary urns from 
East Anglian pagan Saxon cemeteries, illustrated in the “B.M. 
Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities’ (1923), Plate II (especi- 
ally Nos. 1 and 5) and of the Highdown pots in the Worthing 
Museum (see the “ Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Collections,” 
p. 14, Figs. xvii, xix). The Pagham Pot is much bigger than 
any of these, however, 12 in. by 9 in. at greatest girth, and is 
more “Roman” in shape. The paste is a flaky grey-black, 
with some small flint grit, and a black “tarmac” coating. 
The base is flat with a rounded edge. The pattern of the 
ornament is clearly seen. A few fragments of bone still ad- 
hered to the soil on the sherds, and the special importance of 
the find lies in the link it provides with Saxon Pagham of the 
pagan, pre-Wilfrid, period, i.e., before 700. 

The urn was reconstructed in the laboratory of the Insti- 
tute of Archeology, London University, and it has been kindly 
lent by the Vicar of Pagham—Rev. C. E. Payne—for exhibi- 
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tion in the Guildhall Museum, Chichester. At the suggestion 
of Dr. A. E. Wilson a report on the find and a copy of the 
photograph were sent to Bodley’s Librarian—Mr. J. N. L. 
Myres, F.s.A., who is preparing a corpus of Anglo-Saxon pot- 
tery; and he has very generously given permission for his 
detailed comments to be appended. 

“ Although it is unusual both in size and in certain aspects 
of its decorstion, there is, of course, no doubt that it is of 
the pagan Saxon period and almost certainly a cremation urn. 
I would guess that it is late rather than early in the pagan 
period, say late sixth or seventh century. The tall ovoid form, 
with narrow neck and everted rim, is rather common in the 
South Saxon area. Your reference to the two Highdown pots 
at Worthing is in point here, though these are, I believe, quite 
early (perhaps fifth century) and both have raised collars. 

her simpler one of this shape came from Horndean, Hants. 
But the closest Sussex parallel known to me is one from the 
Hassocks sand-pit, now in the Barbican House at Lewes. This 
is about 10 in. high, and, like yours, has a zone of large circular 
stamps round the neck, though below this the decoration is 
simpler, consisting of another row of stamps and some random 
rouletting. 

“ The decoration of the Pagham pot is unusual for three 
reasons: first, the elaborate device of crossed lines and stamps 
in the diamond shaped panels, which I do not recollect any- 
where else; secondly, the use of the small circular stamps to 
fill the /owest spaces in the design only; and thirdly, the way 
one set only of the groups of long diagonal lines is made to 
curve round and up again at the bottom. This last trick, and 
indeed the whole design, is reminiscent of a basketry pattern. 
Something like it occurs on a tall beaker-like pot from Bifrons, 
Kent, in the British Museum, and also on a small pot of similar 
form from Baginton, Warwick., which was unfortunately 
destroyed in the Coventry blitz. 

“ It is, of course, not only in Sussex and neighbouring parts 
that these ovoid or globular pots with basketry designs occur. 
There is a large one (10 in. high and wider than yours) in the 
Acton collection at Bury St. Edmunds; and another from Pens- 
thorpe, Norfolk, is known from a drawing now in the British 
Museum. Others-come from Bramford, Suffolk (now at Ips- 
wich) and Heworth, York. But none of these shows so 
elaborate a design as the Pagham pot, which has all the appear- 
ance of something produced specially for an exceptional occa- 
sion. I hope the sexton at Pagham will keep a good look-out 
for more; it is very unlikely that this is an isolated burial, and 
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there may well be a whole cemetery there waiting to be 
found.” 


JOHN YONG, DEAN OF CHICHESTER 
BY W. D. PECKHAM 


Archdeacon Richard Bowchier, canon residentiary from 
1695 to 1723, whose help Le Neve acknowledges in the first 
edition of the Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, was evidently the 
compiler of a list, the earliest known, of Deans of Chichester, 
which originally ended with the name of Dean Sherlock (1715- 
1728). This, followed by a list of Archdeacons of Lewes 
which ends with Bowchier’s own name, and by no other, is 
entered in Statute Book B (DRO/80/1/1, /2) of the Chapter 
records. The account of John Yong is on f. 87 v, and runs 
as follows : 

“Joun Younc. Was born at Newton Longville in 
Bucks, and Fellow of New Colledge. Prebendary of West- 
wittering in this Church and being well known to Cardinal 
Wolsey was by his Endeavours made Dean of Chichester. He 
was Titular Bishop of Gallipolis about 1517. Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury and Warden of New 
Colledge in 1521. He died the 28 of March, 1526, and is 
supposed to be buried in the Chappell of New Colledge. See 
Wood’s Athene, Vol I, p. 567. He was made Dean in 1509. 
See Reg. Sherburn.” 

The next name on the list is that of William Flesh- 
monger, “ made Dean here in about 1526.” 

Bowchier was evidently unaware—and his ignorance has 
vitiated not only his own list, but every succeeding one—that 
John Young was also Master of the Rolls, and also died on 
26 April, 1516, and is commemorated not only in New College 
antechapel by a monumental brass, but also in the Rolls Chapel, 
where he is said to be buried, by a monument, the effigy on 
which is attributed to Torrigiano; the fact being that there 
were, not two only, but three namesake ecclesiastics, all 
Wykehamists, and all approximately contemporary. The author 
of two articles in the D.N.B. has gone far towards disentangl- 
ing their confused identities, but not all the way. 

Dean Geoffrey Symeon occurs in a Chapter Act of 3 
September, 1504,’ and is clearly identical with the namesake 
Dean of Lincoln, who was installed, according to Le Neve- 
Hardy, on 16 March, 1505-6, and who died in August, 1508; 
but whose Will’? gives no evidence of any association with 
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Chichester. His successor there, appointed, it is to be pre- 
sumed, on his resignation, first appears on 24 April, 1507, 
when a clerk was instituted to the Vicarage of Amport, Hants, 
on presentation of John Yong, LL.D., Dean, and the Chapter 
of Chichester ;? and on 3 August of that year the Archbishop 
commissioned, sede vacante on translation of Richard Fitzjames 
to London, Mr. John Yong, LL.D., Dean of Chichester, and 
another named, to hold a visitation of Battle Abbey. His 
degree identifies the Dean with the Master of the Rolls, a 
lawyer, whereas the future Bishop of Gallipoli was a theo- 
logian; it is posssible, though quite unlikely, that the Arch- 
bishop’s staff might have confused the two; it is even less likely 
that the Chichester Chapter Clerk would have been mistaken 
in his Dean’s degree, or that Bishop Fox’s Registrar would 
have miscopied it from the presentation; and the coincidence 
of two such blunders is, by the laws of probability, so remote 
that it can safely be ignored. John Yong, Dean of “Chester,” 
was appointed Commissioner of Sewers for the Eastbourne 
district on 12 August, 1509;° Bowchier’s reference to Sher- 
burne’s Register is evidently to f. 132 v, or 134 r, of the first 
volume, where Mr. John Yong, with no degree stated, occurs 
as Dean on 22 January, 1509[-10]; and f. 13 r of the same 
volume is evidence that on 4 March, 1516[-17] the Deanery 
was void. His epitaph in the Rolls Chapel is explicit that 
John Young, LL.D., Master of the Rolls and Dean of York, 
died on 25 April, 1516; his Will, made on the same day and 
proved on 17 May of that year, makes no mention of any 
other Deanery, and unfortunately contains none of the small 
benefactions, common in the Wills of contemporary ecclesias- 
tics, to the parishes from which he drew his income in his life- 
time; a bequest, for instance, of 6d. to the poor of Alding- 
bourne would have been welcome evidence. Instead, he made 
one great charitable bequest, “ to the making of the cundite in 
Rye £100.’ 

Meantime, at a date unspecified but between 9 March 
i5[{15-]16 and 25 March, 1517, the churchwardens of Lam- 
beth received a burial fee and the price of waste of tapers used 
at the burying of an unnamed Dean of Chichester.’ The 
Master of the Rolls died of the sweating sickness, a malady 
which usually proved fatal within a few hours of its first at- 
tack; it seems likely, therefore, that he was taken ill at Lam- 
beth (perhaps on a business visit to the Archbishop or one of 
his staff), and died there, that his body was waked that night 
in Lambeth church and taken next day by wherry to Temple 
Stairs for burial in his own Rolls Chapel; and that, while his 
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executors commemorated on his monument his Deanery of the 
Metropolitan Church of York, the Lambeth churchwardens 


referred to him by his nearer Deanery in the Province of 
Canterbury. 


To this identification there is one objection. On 26 April, 
1512, the Will of a Chichester man was proved before the 
Bishop’s commissary, the Deanery being void.* But it ‘nay 
well be that the Bishop issued his commission on a false report 


of the death of the absentee Dean. 


We are next concerned with a man whose existence 
Bowchier never discovered, though the evidence was accessible 
to him. A Chapter Act of 24 October, 1517, is made in the 
name of Dean Thomas Larke and the Chapter,’ and Thomas 
Larke, B.Dec., resigned the Deanery on pension on 9 
November, a resignation accepted on 13 November, 1518.'° 
He was, I suspect, another pluralist and absentee, kings and 
Popes usually regarding such a post as payment for services 
to come or reward for services rendered. 

Bishop Sherburne speaks of his efforts to rescue his Cathe- 
dral church from “a long-standing state of filth and perfectly 
damnable customs.” When one seeks to find how he set about 
reforming the church in which he had, perhaps, less authority 
than any other in the diocese except Battle Abbey and the 
friaries, the answer seems to be that he promoted the election 
of a Dean who was prepared to reside in the Close. I suspect 
that the negotiations for Larke’s resignation were conducted 
with some secrecy, and may have been lubricated with a pro- 
mise of a sinecure in the Bishop’s gift (though I have found 
no evidence of his preferment to any), that on his resignation 
the Chapter lost no time in proceeding to a new election with- 
out any royal congé d’élire (not required by law for the elec- 
tion of a Dean), and that the election was an accomplished 
fact before either the Crown had had time to issue any “ recom- 
mendation ” of a suitable clerk, or news of the vacancy had 
reached the Pope. 

On 13 November the Chapter fixed 24 November 1518 
for the election; and on that day they adopted the procedure 
of “single compromittee;”’ they decided, that is to say, to 
delegate their power of election of one individual, the Bishop 
himself; on the same day the Bishop elected William Flesh- 
monger, D.Dec., prebendary of Woodhorne; and on 2 Decem- 
ber he, as Ordinary, confirmed the election."* Fleshmonger 
held the Deanery, evidently to the great profit of the decent 
conduct of Divine Service, till his death in 1541. 
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It is hardly surprising that Archdeacon Bowchier failed 
to discover the name of Thomas Larke in the chaos of the 
White Act Book; it is more remarkable that he missed the 
process of Fleshmonger’s election, occupying as it does over 
eight pages of that most orderly kept book, Sherburne’s 
Register (not to mention Bishop Barlow’s scrawled margin- 
alia). I think that he was misled by the heading; had it 
read Electio Magistri W. Fleshmonger in Decanum he would 
not have made the wild error that he did, and that others have 
copied, in his date of Fleshmonger’s accession. Unfortunately 
the heading is simply Electio decani Cicestren; he evidently 
supposed, as I did at first encounter with the entry, that it 
contained a long-winded constitution concerning the election 
of Deans in general, and not any particular Dean. His date 
of 1526, usually taken as the precise date of election, is one of 
occurrence only; it is a pretty safe inference that a quitclaim 
of that year, to which Fleshmonger was party as Dean, to the 
new-founded Cardinal College, printed in Vol. XV of the 
Foedera (pp. 180, 181) is the source of his information; I 
have verified from the first edition in the Cathedral library, 
doubtless the very copy used by my predecessor. Unfortun- 
ately 1526 was also the year of the death of the Bishop of 
Gallipoli, and the inference a plausible one that it was he who 
held the Deanery till his death, whereon Fleshmonger 
succeeded him. 

The Bishop, it is true, comes into the picture, but not into 
the foreground ; Bowchier is quite correct in stating that he was 
prebendary of Wittering. His collation is not on record; but 
the prebend was void about 24 September, 1520,’* and John 
Yong, Bishop of Gallipoli, held it when, on 19 February, 
1520-21, he gave notice that he intended to come into resi- 
dence.** There is, however, no evidence that he did reside; 
for this his election on 23 April, 1521, as Warden of New 
College seems sufficient reason; but he held the prebend till 
his death on 28 March, 1526, his successor being collated 
thereon on 4 April following.’* 

(In a paper on Dean John Waynflete in 8.N.Q. xii,, p. 
7 I was forced to leave the year of his death in uncertainty. 
But on 17 November, 1479, a successor was collated to his 
Salisbury prebend of Alton Australis, void by his death.’® 
His Will, however, still evades my search.) 


* §.R.S. LIT No. 30. ? P.C.C. 4 Bennett. 
* Winchester Reg. Fox II f. 6 r. 
* Lambeth Reg. Warham f. 253. 
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L. & P. I No. 132: 51. 

Test. Ebor, V, p. 72; for evidence of his association with 
Rye see L. Vidler, “History of Rye,” p. 52. A reputation 
for local knowledge may have had to do with his selection 
as commissary to visit Battle and to oversee the drainage 
of Pevensey Level. 

Surrey Rec. Soc. XL, pp. 18, 20. ‘ Burying’ may well 
have been used to describe, not the interment, but the tem- 
porary custody of his body. 

S.A.C. LXXXIX, p. 148. 

S.R.S. LIT, Nos. 118, 253. 

Reg. Sherburne I f. 38v, cf. ff. 36 r, 55 r. 

Reg. Sherburne I ff. 36-40. 

Reg. Sherburne I f. 31 r. 

S.R.S. LIT, No. 38. 

Reg. Sherburne II f. 68 r. 

Sarum Reg. Beauchamp II f. 29. 


THE CARYLL VAULT AT HARTING 


BY W. D. PECKHAM 


The Harting Parish Register records the burial of the 
following members of the Caryll family : 
8 Nov. 1597 Edward, son of Thomas Caryll of 
Harting esq. 

13 Jan. 1609[-10] Sir Edward Caryll, kt., of Harting’ 
15 April 1610 Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Carrell of Harting, kt. 

1616 Sir Richard Carell, kt.” 
1630 Katherine, daughter of John Carrell esq. 
5 March  1665[-6] Frances, daughter of Richard Carrill 
esq. and wife Frances 
Feb. 1681[-2]Madam Caryll, widow, relict of John 
Caryll esq. 
Aug. 1716 John-Baptist Francis, son of John Caryll 
the younger, esq. 
April 1718 John Caryll the younger, esq. 
17 April 1736 John Caryll, esq. 
10 April 1740 Hon. Lady Mary Caryll 
13 April 1743 Elizabeth daughter of Edward Caryll 
esq. of Compton Sussex 
25 Oct. 1753 Mrs. Caryll, widow of Mr. John Caryl! 
2 June 1766 Edward Caryll, esq. 
5 March 1767 Miss Elizabeth Caryll 
The existence of a burial vault under the site of the de- 
stroyed Caryll chancel, and the position of its entrance, having 
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already been established, it was, on 16 October, 1954, opened 
in the presence of the Rev. F. Hunter, M.C., Rector, Sir H. 
Meade-Featherstonhaugh, churchwarden, and the Ven. L. 
Mason, Archdeacon of Chichester ; there were also present Lady 
Meade-Featherstonhaugh, H. Brightwell, A. H. Peat, W. D. 
Peckham, and A. Taylor. 

The vault itself consists of a rectangular chamber about 
16 ft. from east to west and 13 ft. 6 in. from north to south, 
its western limit being about 5 ft. 6 in. from the wall of the 
north transept; the floor, and part of the sides, consist of the 
untouched greensand or malm rock, the remainder of the 
sides of malm rock rubble; the roof is a segmental barrel vault 
running east and west, whose spring is about 2 ft., and its 
crown about 5 ft. 7 in., from the floor, made of thin seven- 
teenth-century bricks resembling those exposed in the remains 
of the Caryll monuments. Three or four courses of similar 
bricks enclosing a space about 6 ft. by 3 ft. in the south-east 
corner appear to have been intended, or at least used, to en- 
close a charnel to which decayed coffins could be removed, two 
skulls being found among the remains there. There was no 
trace of any other fitting, the coffins having been placed side 
by side on the floor. 

Access was gained by a stone stair about 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
immediately opposite the former door leading from the south 
transept and going down to a doorway closed with bricks of 
modern size, later in date, probably, than the imposition of 
the brick tax in 1784; the last recorded date, however, of a 
Caryll burial is some years earlier. 

There were traceable remains of eleven interments, all of 
adults; the wood of the coffins being invariably in a very de- 
cayed state, and the lead lining of some also imperfect. Nails 
with flat circular heads which had been extensively used to 
nail a fabric covering on the wood were better preserved; on 
one coffin they had been used to form the IHS monogram 
surmounted by a cross, a favourite ornament of, for instance, 
eighteenth-century church plate, but here, exceptionally, over 
an anchor, the symbol of faith. The coffin in the north-west 
corner had a coffin plate, undecipherable, and a second plate 
with a representation of a vase of flowers; that next to it had 
a plate inscribed ‘The Right Honble Lady Mary Caryll 
aetatis 52 requiescat in pace 1740,’ and a second plate with a 
crucifix engraved. 


‘ oa 12 Jan 1609 [-10] aged 72. (MLI. in Add. 5699 f. 
2.) 


2 Died 21 Sept. 1616 aet. 26 (Ibid.) 
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NOTES 


POTTERY FROM DIDLING. During the years 
1944-47 the Misses Budd found at Didling Farm that pot- 
tery sherds and animal bones were being washed out of the 
hedge bank about a foot below the field surface on the south 
side of the lane to Harting. They were sent to Mr. G. 
Dunning for identification; he considered the pottery to be- 
long to the XII century and described it in his report (read 
in 1953 to the Society of Antiquaries of London) on the 
similar pottery found in the excavation of Abinger Hammer 
Motte carried out by Mr. Brian Hope-Taylor. 

The bones and teeth are the usual domestic animals, ox, 
sheep, and, of course, oysters. The pottery consists of sagging- 
cased pots of the same type as those from Chichester, now in 
the Chichester Museum (8.4.C. lxxvi. 155, 1935) and open 
bowls with a few sherds of slightly glazed ware and indeter- 
minate shape; and one sherd of a fine white ware, wheel-made 
on professionally prepared and fired clay. This specimen has 
an upright rim and the body swells out below. Part of one 
handle is present and traces of another. These handles are of 
flat section and run from the rim to the widest part of the 
pot. They are so placed as to show that they must originally 
have been four in number. The first mentioned pots and bowls 
are fairly well made, thin walled and have some rouletting 
(which is new to me) and have been crushed over in a charac- 
teristic manner and are a foxy red, also characteristic. Parts 
are blackened in the firing, which is mediocre in technique. 
The fragments of glassware have a faintly greenish lead (?) 
glaze. ‘The sherd of white ware is of exceptional interest and 
is the first specimen of this pottery to be found in Sussex, 
though it has occurred in a few sites elsewhere imported from 
Pingsdorf in South Germany. This is the first indication that 
wine was imported in that period and shows a continuing 
connection with the users’ homeland at the beginning of the 
period. 

Nothing in the field suggests a dwelling site, but an 
oblong of lighter earth appeared in the adjoining field to the 
south (now grassed) when first ploughed. On that field no 
remains of any description occurred, in spite of repeated and 
prolonged search. 

P. A. M. KEEP, F.S.A. (SCOT). 


GRAFFHAM CHURCH BELLS. (S.N.Q. xiv. 58.) Mr. 


G. P. Elphick writes that there are no examples of Bryan 
Eldridge’s bells bearing the date 1642 in at least 17 southern 
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and midland counties, except the one at Kirdford. Mr. 
G. H. Kenyon writes that this has the initials H.S. and R.P. 
after the date; the Kirdford Font dated 1620 has the same 
initials, the Churchwardens Henry Strudwick and Richard 
Penfold. The bell never rang in Graffham. 


OBSEQUIES OF THE SEVENTH VISCOUNT 
MONTAGUE. (S.N.Q. xiv. 91.) With regard to the 
problems of translation raised by Mr. F. W. Steer :— 


ives fréres Alesciens, are the Alexian brothers, a society of 
laymen without vows or rules started at Mechlin in the 
fifteenth century to help the victims of the plague and to bury 
the dead. The name is derived from St. Alexius (obit 417), 
who is said to have worked in hospitals. The Society still 
exists, but is now a religious body with vows. The members 
work in hospitals, asylums and in homes for the aged. 


A la fabrique pour la croix is a payment to the general 
fund for church expenses, no doubt for the use of a processional 
cross. Whilst a fabric fund in England means a fund used 


for building purposes, la fabrique in France is the general 
fund. 


Un Extrait mortuaire, ¢tc., would be a death certificate 
— under seal bearing duty of eight sous. I have trans- 
ated “sur” as “under” as this is a technical English ex- 
pression. It will be remembered that until very recently 
there was a stamp duty of 1d. on English Certificates of Birth, 
Marriage and Death, making the cost 3s. 7d.; and it will be 
noted that this Death Certificate cost one florin and the seal 
or stamp eight sous. 


FORESTRY IN SUSSEX. (S.N.Q. xiv. 86.) I am in- 
debted to Mr. G. H. Kenyon for the valuable suggestion that 
timber was in fact treated as an ordinary crop to be harvested 
when ripe. Obviously nothing is to be gained by allowing 
a tree to stand after it has matured; it is better felled and 
sold to make room for a young one to grow in. To this ex- 
tent Sussex woods may be said to have been cultivated. Lord 
Leconfield, in his Petworth Manor in the Seventeenth 
Century, p. 63, shows that the quantity felled there in 1594- 
1600 was not excessive in relation to the acreage of woodland 
which, indeed, was slightly enlarged by the changes of the 
sixteenth century (ibid pp. 52-3). Such considerations em- 
phasise that exploitation was by no means reckless, 
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As to the attacks on the iron industry, I am inclined to 
suspect that they may have been originated by competing in- 
terests, e.g. the timber exporters of the coastal towns. I should 
be grateful for any information likely to shed light on this 
theory. 

JULIAN CORNWALL. 


SHERD OF TERRA RUBRA FROM STOUGHTON. 
Mr. Albert Glasspool of Stoughton recently submitted to me 
some sherds found by Mrs. Andrew Levinage, of the Manor 
House, in a badger earth in a field nearby. ‘The site is just 
one-third of a mile S.S.E. of St. Mary’s Church, Stoughton 
(Nat. Grid Ref. 41/803108). After the first few sherds had 
been thrown out by the badgers Mr. Glasspool did a little dig- 
ging on the spot, and found a layer of burnt material filling a 
slight depression at a depth of about 2 ft. below the turf. 

The half-dozen sherds submitted to me were, with one 
exception, from rough pots datable to about the middle of the 
first century A.D. The exception was a piece of Belgic terra 
rubra bearing the stamp of the potter Julios, who is well re- 
presented at Colchester. I submitted this piece to Mr. M. R. 
Hull, who writes : 

“The very pretty piece of terra rubra ... is of the 
kind we have termed “ terra rubra 2” in our Camulodunum 
report,’ and I suppose that the form of the vessel in this case 
is our 7 or 8. The stamp reads IVVI@S, and I think if you 
compare it with the reproductions of the stamp of Julius in 
Camulodunum [plate XLVI, and p. 211] you will agree that 
the handwriting is the same, but . . . in your stamp he has 
written his ‘ L’ in a different way.” 

I am grateful to Mrs. Levinage and to Mr. Glasspool 
for reporting this unusual find so that it can be put on record. 
BE. CECIL CURWEN 


Cc. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. Hull, Camulodunum (Soc. of Anti- 
quarits Research Committee Report). 


BRONZE AGE URN AT LYNCHMERE. In April, 
1954, workmen digging for the foundations of a house at The 
Ridge, Hammer (Lynchmere Housing Estate, Map reference : 
41/872320) discovered a Bronze Age cinerary urn in an almost 
perfect state at a depth of about one foot. Unfortunately, 
after it had been excavated, wilful damage by other workmen 
on the site reduced the urn to a mass of fragments, which 
were rescued by Mr. B. B. Hedges and brought to the Hasle- 
mere Educational Museum. So far as is possible, the urn 


has been restored by Mr, A. G, Lowther, F.S.A., and is now 
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in the museum collection. It proves to be of the Middle 
Bronze Age (c. 1,200 or 1,000 B.c.), with cord-impressed and 
incised ornament and overhanging rim. The cord-ornament 
is on the inner surface of the rim as well as outside, which 
is not very common. 


JOHN CLEGG. 


AGHAM HARBOUR There is in the Geographical 
Journal for March, 1955 -(cxxi. 33) an interesting article by 
Mr. A. H. W. Robinson on the Harbour entrances of Poole, 
Christchurch and Pagham, in which he investigates the ap 
pearance of a double spit, or two spits at the entrance with 
apparently opposite directions of growth, which he attributes 
to a spit periodically breached by gales, leaving two severed 
parts. He deals with Pagham at pp. 44-47 and reproduces 
six plans showing the spit at stages between 1785 and 1944. 


RICHARD RUSSELL, M.D. (S.N.Q. xiv. 16, 73.) 
Space did not permit to include in the article at 8.N.Q. xiv. 
73, the writer’s further narrative on the two Royal Physicians, 
Sir James Earle, Kt. (1745-1817) and Dr. Percivall Pott 
(1714-1788), who became, as shown, father and grandfather 
respectively of the husbands of two of Dr. Russell’s grand- 
daughters, but publication thereof began in “ The Genealogists’ 
Magazine” for September, 1955, and an offprint is now in the 
Society’s library. 

Dr. Pott’s mother was Elizabeth née Symonds, daughter 
of William Symonds, citizen and vintner of London, who had, 
besides property elsewhere, Deanes farm at Offham in South 
Stoke, and a farm, Slaughter’s copyhold at Worminghurst, 
both in Sussex. She married, firstly, Benjamin Houblon, a son 
of Sir John Houblon, Kt., first Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and secondly, at Edmonton, Middlesex, in 1712, 
Percivall Pott (1681-1717), scrivenor, who became the father 
of Dr. Pott and was an uncle of John Pott (1712-1801), who 
held the manor of Shripney with North and South Bersted, 
Sussex. 

William Symonds was a descendant of a brother of Peter 
Symonds, citizen and mercer of London, who established 
Christ’s Hospital, Winchester. The punch bowl illustrated in 
8.A.C. xxiii, given by Charles II to William Symond’s uncle 
Thomas Symonds and his wife Ursula (née Gunter, married 
1636, Westbourne, Sussex), is now in the keeping of Major- 
General S. §. Butler at Hambledon, Hants. (where William 
Symonds was born and buried). W. H. CHALLEN. 
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SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Mr. L. F. Salzman, C.B.E., took the chair at the Annual 


General Meeting, which was held at Lewes Town Hall on 
Saturday, 19th March, 1955; and the Society was able to offer 
its warmest congratulations to its President on the distinction 
graciously conferred on him by Her Majesty in the New Year 
Honours List. 

The President and Mr. Stevens referred to the reluct- 
ance of the Council to increase the annual subscription, but 
pointed out the many advantages of membership and stressed 
how large a proportion of the annual subscription was ab- 
sorbed in the cost of the Annual Volume. It was proposed 
to invite members to make additional voluntary payments, and 
Mr. Stevens announced that he had already received an anony- 
mous gift of £100 and promises of contributions from other 
members. 

The accounts were adopted, and the Officers re-elected. 

In the afternoon the Society was honoured by the presence 
of Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, who opened the Annexe to Anne of Cleves House, 
where the Every Collection of Ironwork had been beautifully 
displayed. Sir Mortimer paid tribute to our President and 
said that he himself when a student had paid a special visit 
to Lewes to acquire knowledge from him. He spoke enthusi- 
astically about the work done by the Society and gave much 
inspiration to those privileged to hear him. 


E.R.B. 


LOCAL MEETING AT PRESTON & PATCHAM 


This, the first Local Meeting of the year, was held on 
Saturday, the 18th April, 1955, in bright sunny weather, 
though with a cold wind. Members and their friends met at 
Preston Manor, which, with its contents, were given to the 
Corporation of Brighton by Sir Charles Thomas Stanford, for 
many years Chairman of the Council of the Society. Here 
they were welcomed by the Curator, Miss Margery Roberts, 
herself a relative of the family, who gave a very interesting 
account of her charge, after which the House was open to 
inspection. The Society then adjourned to the adjoining 
parish church of St. Peter, Preston, which was described by 
Mr. F. Bentham Stevens, who also gave details of the Stanford 
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family and the graves and memorials for whose upkeep the 
Sussex Archzological Trust is responsible. After an excellent 
tea, members drove north to Patcham, where the parish church 
of All Saint’s was described in a most interesting way by the 
recently appointed Vicar, the Rev. E. Garston Smith, and by 
Mr. W. J. Thrasher, the latter also describing the adjoining 
Tithe Barn and Dovecote, which were opened for inspection. 
G.D.J. 


LOCAL MEETING AT WEST STOKE 

The weather for this meeting on Saturday, 14th May, 
1955, was not good, a high wind and showers made the walk- 
ing at times unpleasant. Members and their friends first 
visited St. Andrew’s Church, West Stoke (largely 11th cen- 
tury), which was described by Mr. W. D. Peckham. From 
there the party proceeded on foot and (by kind permission of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. P. B. Eastwood) saw over West Stoke House 
—a fine Georgian building—and then went on to Kingsley 
Vale, with its ancient yew trees, where Dr. E. Cecil Curwen 
described the archeological work he and others had done in 
the neighbourhood. The party then proceeded by cars to have 
tea at Bishop Otter College (Chichester), where Miss K. M. 
Murray welcomed them and showed them over the building, of 
which she gave a most interesting and informative account. 

G.D.J. 


LOCAL MEETING AT EDBURTON 

This meeting, held on Wednesday, the Ist June, 1955, 
was favoured with bright sun and a cool breeze. The late 
13th and early 14th century Church of St. Andrew, Edburton, 
was first visited and Mr. F. A. Howe described the parish 
and some of the work done to the fabric of the church and 
gave an interesting account of some of the Rectors, after which 
Mr. W. E. Godfrey described the church in detail, including 
the ancient lead font and the fine Jacobean pulpit and altar 
rails. The Society then visited the neighbouring Truleigh 
Manor, kindly thrown open by Mrs. Windus, and Mr. Godfrey 
gave an account of the building, substantially early Georgian, 
but comprising earlier details which could not be accurately 
dated. ‘The lucky few who held tea tickets went on to Horton 
Hall Farm Guest House for tea and the party reassembled at 
Streatham Manor House, so remote that the coach could not 
proceed further than New Hall and private cars had to park 
some 350 yards away. Mr. Godfrey described this very in- 
teresting old house (which Miss Girdlestone very kindly threw 
open to inspection) and Mr. Margary gave a short account of 
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the Roman Road which crossed the Adur flats there on its 
way from Barcombe to Hardham. A few members ventured 
a scramble across the railway to see a moated site believed to 
have been the Saxon Castle of Earl Warbold and were re- 
warded by a fine view of the Adur Valley and the line of 
hedgerow which marks the Roman Road, passing west from 
New Hall until it reaches the river. 
G.D.}. 
ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING 

This was held on Wednesday, 24th August, 1955, on a 
blazing hot day and an attractive programme brought about 
300 members of the Society, involving considerable problems 
in organisation. At Ashburnham Place Mr. T. R. Bickersteth, 
C.B.E., gave an interesting account of the family and the 
house. ‘The original house and church had fallen into com- 
plete disrepair during the seventeenth century and had been 
rebuilt by the brothers John and William Ashburnham. Later 
members of the family enlarged the mansion and in 1830, 
under the direction of George Dance, it had been faced with 
s.one and given a semi-Gothic character; the bridge and 
terrace were then built. The 4th Earl in 1879 faced the 
house with red brick set in black mortar, and so it remains. 
The members of the Society were free to roam over the empty 
and extensive interior. 

‘The Jacobean Church of St. Mary, with its conservative 
Gothic features, was described by Mr. D’Elboux. 

After lunch the members split up into parties to visit in 
turn the ruins of Battle Abbey, described by Mr. D’Elboux, 
and the private parts of the house, not normally open to 
visitors and of very great interest, described by Mrs. Harbord, 
whose family had occupied the Abbey since early in the eight- 
eenth century, and the terrace of the Abbey, from which could 
be viewed the general outline of the battlefield, an account of 
the battle being most ably and vividly given by Colonel 
Lemmon. Members later went to the parish church, where 
they were welcomed by the Very Rev. A. T. A. Naylor, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., Dean of Battle. Mr. Emil Godfrey de- 
scribed the church and members had the privilege of seeing 
the beautiful 16th and 17th century Church plate, which the 
Dean had taken from the bank for their benefit. 


E.M.G. 
COUNCIL MEETINGS 


2nd February, 1955. Present: Mr. 1. D. Margary in 
the Chair and 14 others. There were 19 new members elected 
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against 5 deaths and 29 resignations. Mrs. Ridley of West 
Hoathley was elected an Honorary Member. Messrs. B. 
Handford and N. E. S. Norris were appointed to represent the 
Trust on the Marlipins Committee; Mr. E. J. W. Barker 
(who unfortunately died shortly afterwards) and Mr. Norris 
on the Tarring Cottages Committee, and Dr. A. E. Wilson 
and Mr. Antony Dale on the Preston Manor Committee. The 
charge for combined tickets for admission to Lewes Castle, 
Barbican House and Anne of Cleves House was raised to 


2s. 6d. 


6th April, 1955. Present: Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
Chair and 17 others. Twenty-eight new members were elected 
and nine deaths reported. Brigadier Gardham was appointed 
Local Secretary for Rye and Miss E. Gerard was nominated 
as a representative of the Trust on the Tarring Cottages Com- 
mittee. The scheduling of the Martello Towers at Seaford 
and the Wish Tower at Eastbourne was approved. 


13th July, 1955. Present: Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
Chair and 16 others. Ten new members were elected. The 
scheduling of the section of the Roman Road at Holtye as an 
Ancient Monument was reported. Repairs to the Castle steps 
and minor repairs were reported completed. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


16th March, 1955. The Minutes referring to the corri- 
dor type Roman Villa were corrected to a “ possible” site 
indicated by air photographs. The Committee’s report on 
damage to Antiquities on the South Downs had been considered 
by the Council of British Archeology, who had issued a 
Memorandum, which was circulated. 

The programme of work for 1955 was considered. 

25th May, 1955. Reports were received of a large col- 
lared urn at Valdoe (south-west of Goodwood House); of a 
section of Stane Street ditches in a gravel pit at Westhamp- 
nett; of a (previously unrecorded) earthwork at Waltham 
Down near Duncton (Map Ref.: 181/944150); of early iron 
age Pottery 100 feet north of the Long Barrow on Malling 
Down, Lewes; and Romano-British and irc > age Potzery on the 
ridge south of Buckland Bank. 


THE SUSSEX CLERGY LIST 
The card index of the clergy of Sussex, started in 1931, 
now consists of over 30,000 cards, about one half of which 
show the clergy arranged in chronological order under parishes, 
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the sets being filed in alphabetical order of parish, the re- 
mainder comprising an alphabetical list of persons. In its 
early stages, Miss M. S. Holgate, and later Mr. H. J. Glover, 
gave invaluable service in compiling the list and it is largely 
owing to their efforts that it has attained its present dimen- 
sions. In spite of its impressive size, the list still lacks a very 
large number of entries readily available in the Dunkin mss. 
in the British Museum (Addl. mss. Nos. 39327-39350). The 
work of transcribing these has been undertaken by Mr. H. 
Burgess. It is, however, too heavy a task for one member to 
hope to complete within a reasonable time, about one third of 
the entire having been transcribed to date. It is accordingly 
hoped that members living in or near London will be willing 
to assist in the work. Any who are prepared to share in this 
urgent and important task are asked to communicate with 
Mr. Burgess, 155, Church Hill Road, East Barnet, Herts., 
indicating to what extent they are able to assist, when he will 
be pleased to allocate to them a share in the work. 


PRAYER 


This prayer is supplied to Incumbents for use in their 
discretion when the Society visits their churches. It was com- 
posed by Dr. H. W. Hordern, Bishop of Lewes, who was a 
Vice-President of the Society from 1929 and on its Council 
from 1935 until his death in 1949 and its President for 
1941-43. 


Almighty Father, Who has shewn through our ancient 
churches and the treasures thereof, how men of old 
gave freely of their goods and craftsmanship to the glory 
of Thy great Name. Grant that we, who have entered 
their labours may, in our study of these ancient things, 
always remember to use them for the benefit of Thy 
people and the spread of Thy Kingdom throughout the 
world. Help us to use them as places of real prayer 
and devotion that always they may be power houses of 
spiritual energy for the good of all mankind. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


REVIEWS 
THE PILTDOWN FORGERY, BY J. S. WEINER. (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, 1955. 12s. 6d.) 


It is a remarkable thing that the Sussex Archeological 
Society took no official notice whatever of the Piltdown dis- 
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coveries when they were first made, although they were the 
subject of eager discussion throughout the scientific world in 
two Continents, and brought international fame to, at any 
rate, one aspect of Sussex archeology. Dr. Weiner, who is 
Reader in Physical Anthropology at Oxford, and is one of the 
scientists who was responsible for the discovery of the now 
well-known fraud, hints that the Society’s apathy in this matter 
may have been due to doubt of the genuineness of the dis- 
coveries from the beginning. In this case the ‘ prophet,’ 
Charles Dawson, seems to have enjoyed unlimited honour 
everywhere, except in his own county and in the Sussex 
Archeological Society, of which he was a member—not because 
Sussex people failed to recognise his merits, but rather, per- 
haps, because they had better opportunities of realising his 
weaknesses. 

The story of the Piltdown problem and its background, 
as represented by scientific opinions held at the beginning of 
the present century regarding the origin and evolution of Man, 
are fascinatingly outlined by the author, leading on to a con- 
sideration of the increasing difficulty felt by palzontologists in 
fitting the Piltdown discoveries into the present-day framework 
of anthropological knowledge. It was the realisation that the 
remains found at Piltdown could no longer be regarded as a 
‘ missing link,’ so much as a baffling monster, which led the 
author to think of the possibility of their being fraudulent, as 
the only means of resolving the impasse. 

The scientific tests to which all the remains were sub- 
jected are described in a way that will hold the interest of 
the ordinary educated reader, and the full significance of each 
is made clear. A whole battery of chemical and physical tests 
were brought to bear on the remains by Dr. K. P. Oakley— 
“an array of new techniques . . . exceeding all endeavours 
of this kind in the whole history of paleontology,” even in- 
cluding tests for radio-activity and crystal structure. The 
results were completely conclusive, proving that not one of 
the items was genuinely found at Piltdown or at the neigh- 
bouring site at Sheffield Park, but that a carefully selected 
assortment of fossil remains from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing also a piece of the jaw of a modern orang outang (suitably 
treated and stained), had been deliberately ‘ planted’ there in 
order that they should be found by the excavators. 

Who, then, could have been responsible for this very dis- 
creditable piece of work, and what could have been his motive ? 
The author goes on to review the evidence for this, discussing 
all the personalities involved, and referring to many past and 
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present members of the Society. All lines of circumstantial 
evidence seem to point to Charles Dawson as the guilty party, 
but the author charitably goes on to say, “ In the circumstances, 
can we withhold from Dawson the one alternative possibility, 
remote though it seems, but which we cannot altogether dis- 
prove; that he might, after all, have been implicated in a ‘ joke,’ 
perhaps not his own, which went too far? Would it not be 
fairer to one who cannot speak for himself to let it go at that?” 

The false scent laid at Piltdown has greatly hindered the 
progress of the study of human palzontology, and now that it 
has been eliminated everyone concerned will breath more freely. 
For the general reader Dr. Weiner’s book explains all this in 
a most readable way, while the account of the detective work 
on the forgery itself is quite absorbing. Every member of the 
Society should possess and read this book. 

BE. CECIL CURWEN 


GUIDE TO THE CHURCH OF ST. MARGARET, ANGMERING. SUSSEX 
CHURCH GUIDE SERIES, NO. 20. (Angmering Parochial Church 
Council, 1955. 12 pp., Is.) 


This is another of those admirable little guides edited for 
the Society by Mr. W. H. Godfrey and no higher praise can 
be given than that it is well up to the high standard of previous 
guides of the series. The Church is mainly a reconstruction 
of 1853, but the tower dates from 1507 and there is some 12th 
century work still remaining. There is an unusual feature 
in this guide due to the parish now including the former par- 
ishes of St. Nicholas, East Angmering (united in 1593, whose 
church was only sixty yards away from the remaining one) 
and Bargham (in the Downs), whose last Rector was appointed 
in 1524 and whose church is now being excavated and was 


recently visited by the Society. There are historical notes on 
these two former parishes. 


G.D.J. 


A DESCRIPTIVE REPORT ON THE QUARTER SESSIONS, OTHER 
OFFICIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL RECORDS IN THE CUSTODY OF 
THE COUNTY COUNCILS OF WEST AND EAST SUSSEX, WITH A 
GUIDE TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND HISTORICAL INTEREST OF 
THE ARCHIVES. Issued jointly by the Clerk of West Sussex 
and the Clerk of the East Sussex County Councils, 1954. 
Record Publication No. 2. Price 10s. 6d. (postage 7d.) 
(Manilla), 15/- (postage 8d.) (Cloth). Obtainable from the 
County Archivist, Pelham House, Lewes, or County Ilall, 
Chichester, 
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The publication of this report marks the progress that 
has been made in the West and East Sussex County Record 
Offices since the appointment of County Archivists in 1946 
and 1950 respectively. The greater part of the records now 
indexed and made accessible to students are those of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions (judicial and administrative), the Lieuten- 
ancy, the Coroners and the County Councils. Reference to 
the return made by the Clerk of the Peace in 1800, when the 
records were kept in his private residence “ pretty well pre- 
served” and “ pretty much kept separately”’ without “ any 
person specially entrusted with the care of the said Records” 
(p. vii) and to the list of documents missing and “ destroyed as 
useless” (p. 5), reminds one of the need there was for an official 
archivist. A great advantage in having properly staffed and 
organised County Record Offices is seen in the fact that they 
have already become repositories for archives from other 
sources. This volume includes the contents of the Diocesan 
Record Office established as an annexe to the County Record 
Office at Chichester by an agreement with the Bishop of 
Chichester in 1949, for the preservation of parish registers and 
other records, and in 1951 for the Episcopal and Chapter re- 
cords from the Cathedral and the Diocesan Registry. Up to 
date over forty parishes have deposited their records at 
Chichester, while the Episcopal records number about a thous- 
and books and 50,000 papers. A future volume in this series 
will, it is hoped, deal with the Estate and Family Archives, 
many of which are now in the care of the County Archivist. 

The present volume was largely the work of the late Mr. 
Campbell Cooke and is a fitting memorial of his excellent work 
in starting the County Record Offices on the right lines. The 
division of the County between two administrative authorities 
in 1889 introduces complications in the treatment of the ar- 
chives and it was a wise decision to publish a combined report 
to cover both County Record Offices. This report is more 
than a list of the classes of documents and a guide to the offices 
in which they are to be found : it includes also a brief historical 
introduction to each class, which explains the origin of the 
records and indicates the kind of information which may be 
found in them. It forms thus an indispensable handbook for 
anyone embarking upon research in this county. There is a 
useful index and some cross referencing between the different 
classes. One small point for correction in a future edition— 
— by a typographical error, appears on p. 5 as a Cinque 

ort. 


K, M. E. MURRAY, 
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ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. VOL. 1. SOUTH OF THE FOSS 
WAY—BRISTOL CHANNEL. IVAN D. MARGARY. (Phenix 
House Limited. 1955. 253 pp. 17 plates and I1 maps 
42s. Od.) 

This is a re-issue of Codrington’s Roman Roads (1903, 
revised 1918), but in a much enlarged form incorporating the 
large amount of research since—in a very great measure done 
by the Author, who needs no introduction to our Society. It is 
a far more attractive work than the original Codrington, copi- 
ously illustrated and arranged so that any particular section 
of a road can readily be referred to. The Author’s style is 
clear and easy and this is a book which every lover of Eng- 
land or Student of English topography should possess, and look 
forward to the Second Volume to complete the survey. A 
book like this gives rise to speculations which may never be 
solved. For instance, the Peddlars’ Way (Roads 335 and 333) 
appear to stop short at the insignificant Holme on the Wash; 
were they continuous across the Wash to the (equally insigni- 
ficant) Burgh le Marsh on the opposite side, where they are 
continued by Road 27 in the same direction? If not, what 
was the attraction to draw these roads to the Wash? If, as 
seems likely, the sea level has risen some five feet since the 
roads were made, an easy ford maybe existed and be now 
submerged. Some river crossings are known to have been 
bridges, others to have been fords, but the Author’s assumption 
of a ferry is not an easy one (unless physical conditions necessi- 
tate it), for a permanent staff with living accommodation on 
the bank, and berths for the boat are all required. Fords 
were much more frequent formerly when men were not so 
afraid of getting wet (cf: that over the Somme used by the 
English Army before the Battle of Crecy) and were no doubt 
paved; but over marshes—especially tidal ones—they would 
sink beneath silt and mud. Until turnpike days numerous 
fords existed (such as that over the Thames at Lambeth, super- 
ceded by the Horseferry, and over the Humber from Brough 
Haven to Whitton Ness, demonstrated by Lord Noel Buxton 
in August, 1953), but they were swept away on those parts 
of the rivers which were made navigable in the 18th century. 

G.D.J. 
WorRTHING. Edited by L. M. Bickerton (Worthing Museum 
Publications No. 8, 1955. 23 pp. and 11 plates. Is. 6d.) 

This is written by the Curator for the intelligent visitor, 
dealing with the growth and history of the various parts of 
the present Berough from Neolithic times and includes some 
interesting reproductions of old views and of Phillip’s plan 
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of 1814. It is a very attractive little publication, well put 
together and presented, and ought to be much in demand. 
Perhaps in future editions a map of the present Borough could 
be included showing the various parishes and districts which it 
has absorbed? There is some confusion as to the Rapes (p. 
11) and at p. 14 Heene is stated to have been a Chapelry of 
Tarring, but it was always civilly independent (are there not 
traditions of its former Church being overwhelmed by the 
sea?), though latterly held ecclesiastically with Tarring until 
separated under the Act of 1865—which states definitely that 
Heene was a parish, though it had no church. 


G.D.}. 


QUARTER SESSIONS ORDER BOOK, 1642-1649. (Sussex Record 
Society, Vol. 54, Lewes, 1954.) 


This volume has been produced in conjunction with the 
County Council Record Committees of East and West Sussex, 
and but for his untimely death would have been edited by Mr. 
B. Campbell Cooke, the former County Archivist. As it is, 
Mr. B. C. Redwood is to be congratulated for his careful 
editing of most interesting material, and for a well prepared 
introduction. We also welcome the collaboration between our 
Sister Society and the Local Authority. 

The Order Book contains much information with regard 
to the criminal business of the Court; and, in addition, there 
are many entries relating to its administrative work, such as 
the Poor Law, rates for charitable purposes, and for the repair 
of highways; bridges and clappers (“a raised footpath, often 
of wood, alongside portions of road liable to flooding ’’—this 
fine onomatapzic word is not recorded in Parish’s Sussex Dia- 
lect—Lewes 1875.) The Order Book ic not, therefore, 
merely of interest to the legal historian, but also contains much 
of value to the genealogist, the topographer and the general 
reader. The late use of Wogham in 1648/9 for Offham in 
Hamsey is worth noting. 

It is to be hoped that further material from the Order 
Book will be published. There is, for example, a note of a 
footway going from Withyham to Frant across Robins Croft, 
with a reference to the proceedings at Easter Sittings, 1652. 
Robins Croft is not noted in S.P.N., and the full proceedings in 


1652 might throw light on a footway which may well long 
since have been lost. 


, E.R.B. - 
ERRATUM 
S.N.Q., xiv. 61, line 16. For “ curied” read “ cuired.” 
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Friends of the National Libraries 


You are cordially invited to join this Society in order to promote the 

acquisition of books and manuscripts of historical, literary and archzological 

importance by the National Libraries for the use of all. Full particulars 
and privileges of membership can be obtained from: 


Tue How. Secretary, F.N.L., c/o British Museum, Lonpon, W.C.1. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 90 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration Work 
and Model Farm Building. 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 8 





Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves’ House is vested in the Sussex Archzological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expedition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are The Marlipins, Shoreham; Parsonage 
Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield, The Priest's 
House, West Hoathly, and Pigeon House, Angmering. Legh Manor is not 
so well known as it deserves to be, partly because it stands on a secondary 
road between Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint. All members of the Society 
should make a point of seeing this most charming house and garden. Full 
particulars will be found in S.4.C., Vol. 78. 


[P.T.O. 





GENEALOGICAL 


undertaken in Sussex and London | 


Parish Registers Probate Registries | Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched . 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. Pripoe, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 
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Holleyman & Treacher 
Limited— 


Antiquarian Books 
Prints, Maps & Music 


You are invited to inspect our well 
classified stock of over 50,000 volumes. 
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Books on Sussex, Archeology, History 
and Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 


Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of- 
print and rare books sought for and 
reported free of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a spec- 
iality. A large stock of piano, orchestral, 
organ and vocal scores is kept carefully 
classified fer your inspection. Music 
catalogues issucd, 
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To the lover of Sussex we can always 
show our unique collection of early 
Sussex maps, prints and water colours. 


‘ 
Libraries _Purchased \ 

* 

21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 ' 
\ 

‘ 


Phone Brighton 28007 
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Farncomer & Co (1928) Lip. Printers, Lawes 





